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effort for none of them demands any longer vision nor 
much virtue. The battles for all, as was said at Mohonk 
last year of the battle for arbitration, " have been fought 
and won." But thousands of conventional men who now 
applaud arbitration and the Hague Tribunal and an In- 
ternational Parliament, because they are substantially 
achieved, reluctate instantly when armaments are touched. 
With the great navies and armies are bound up all the 
prides and prejudices, the ambitions and greeds, of a false 
and selfish patriotism ; and to-day's virtue is in firmly and 
manfully meeting this source of to-day's chief mischief 
and menace. It is only firm and virtuous action here 
that can prove the earnestness of nations in their effort 
to supplant the methods of force by the methods of 
justice, and hasten the development of the machinery of 
international law and order. 

The American and English governments may fail to 
secure any large definite results from the consideration 
of this matter at the coming Conference. 'But considera- 
tion itself, the frank and resolute facing of the problem, 
is a result. It will make the next consideration more 
definite and fruitful, and repeated consideration is in- 
evitable until the problem finds its rational solution. 
How large the practical results from the approaching 
discussion depends in high degree upon the public 
opinion of the world and its expression during the 
critical weeks before us. It depends chiefly upon the 
strength and earnestness of the popular support which 
the progressive governments receive from the people 
behind them as they go into the Conference. The 
American people in this hour will not fail. They will 
stand behind Secretary Root in the same confident spirit 
in which he is willing to lead. *' The effort can be made. 
It may fail in this Conference, as it failed in the first, 
but if it fails one more step will have been taken toward 
ultimate success. Every great advance that civilization 
has made on its road from savagery has been upon 
stepping-stones of failure, and a good fight bravely lost 
for a sound principle is always a victory." 

Boston, June 20, 1907. 



Whittier, the Poet of Peace. 

Two-minute address made by Benjamin F. Trueblood at the 
unveiling of the Whittier tablet in the ITall of Fume, 

New York, on May 30. 
" ' Hate hath no harm for Love,' so ran the Song; 
And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong." 

Whittier was the Poet of Peace, because, more than 
any other American, he was the poet of Moral Force. 
He never wrote for art's sake, as Longfellow and Bay- 
ard Taylor did ; nor for simple amusement, as Holmes 
often wrote ; nor to embellish some philosophic thought, 
like Emerson ; nor to surprise and stun, as Lowell seems 
sometimes to have done. His pen was always tipped with 
moral principles, — not the abstract principles of ethics, but 
the live, warm principles of ordinary human life, with its 
sufferings, its rights and its possible high destinies. Here, 
in men, everything with him centered. No one ever had 
a deeper, clearer conception of the intrinsic value of men, 
nor of the sacredness and inviolability of their persons and 
their rights. This made him the unalterable foe of 
everything that injured men or sacrificed their liberties. 
Thus his fine poetic gift, which reveled among the stars 
and delighted itself in the fascinations of nature, was 



turned to the support of everything that blesses, and 
against everything that curses. 

He opposed war for the same reason that he opposed 
slavery, because of its horrors, its cruelties, its injustices, 
and the base and ignoble passions which it usually springs 
out of, or, at any rate, always arouses. As he would not 
have held a slave for any earthly consideration, so he would 
not have gone to war and killed, or caused the killing of 
men, to save a race from slavery or even a nation from 
dismemberment, so loyal was he to duty as he conceived 
it. To have done so would have been, for him, to sacri- 
fice the most binding and cherished moral principles that 
inspired and guided his life. His patriotism — and none 
ever had a finer and nobler love of country — had there- 
fore to proceed in other ways than those marked by blood- 
shed and destruction. 

He not only held war to be always wrong, but he also 
held moral principles — truth — to be the unfailing and 
speediest weapons for the overthrow of iniquity and the 
establishment of justice, if they were only faithfully used. 
Thus he sang of peace as the greatest glory of man, and 
of "the light, the truth, the love of Heaven "as the 
weapons divinely appointed for the conquest of the world. 

In " The Peace Convention at Brussels," in " Disarm- 
ament," in the " Christmas Carmen," and in lines and 
stanzas here and there in many other poems, this marvel- 
ous poet of Moral Force, of the conquering power of 
Truth and Love, bids us 

". . . . grasp the weapons He has given, 
The Light, the Truth, and Love of Heaven;" 

bids us 

" Sing out the war- vulture and sing in the dove;" 
bids us 

" Lift in Christ's name his Cross against the sword;" 

and inspires our hope and courage in the great " war 
against war," which is now everywhere on, with the sub- 
lime prophecy of " Disarmament," when 

" Evil shall cease, and Violence pass away, 

And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath day." 



New Books 

The New Internationalism. By Harold Bolce. 
New York. D. Appleton & Company. Cloth. 309 pages. 

This is an admirably written and most readable book, 
whose purpose is to expound what the author calls the 
" financial and commercial amalgamation of the nations," 
and to show its power in bringing about the peace of the 
world. The new finance, the new commerce, the new 
spirit in the operation of continental railways and ocean 
fleets, are all a pledge to peace and to the promotion of 
the selling and purchasing power of the whole world. 
Mr. Bolce treats panics as among the greatest of inter- 
national misfortunes, and contends that international and 
national business interests will some day perforce com- 
bine to prevent war-scares with their incalculable finan- 
cial disturbances and losses, that "they will make a mock- 
ery of armaments," and that the New Internationalism of 
trade and finance will " refuse to finance wars " and com- 
pel " all mankind to turn bookkeeper and calculate pro- 
fits." He makes much of reciprocity, as "the new law" 
of modern commerce, and embodies his thought on the 
advantages of this law in a chapter entitled "A Short 
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Cut to Reciprocity." Mr. Bolce does not, we think, give 
aedquate weight to the moral elements and forces that 
are working powerfully in the relations of the nations, 
and that have in no small degree been potent influences 
in liberating trade itself and making it the effective in- 
strument that it has become in welding the nations 
together and putting the danger of war ever farther and 
farther into the background. As in the individual self- 
interest and conscience work together, sometimes one of 
them leading and sometimes the other, so it is in the 
family of nations. The stock-ticker is mighty, but if 
there were no conscience behind it, guiding and re- 
straining it, it would tick the world to death in an in- 
credibly short time, and there would be " no peace," but 
eternal selfishness and strife and war. But Mr. Bolce 
has done a very great service to the cause of international 
unity and peace, by pointing out clearly and developing 
in such a striking and forcible way the manner in which 
trade and finance are bringing about the unity and con- 
cord of the nations. " The New Internationalism " de- 
serves a very wide reading, and contains rich food for 
anybody who will take the time to master its argument. 
VVe commend it to all the friends of international peace. 

Die Moderns Friedenshewegung. By A. II. 
Fried. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 

In this booklet of 120 pages Mr. Fried, who is an 
intelligent, painstaking worker, has made an attempt to 
bring the peace movement in its true character to the 
attention of a wider circle of German readers than have 
yet become interested in the cause. lie discusses the 
nature and purposes of the movement, the role of arbi- 
tration, the work of the Hague Conference, the problem 
of disarmament, and the development and scope of the 
modern peace movement. Under the latter head he sets 
forth the movement as represented by Henry IV., St. 
Pierre and Kant, the organization of peace societies in 
the nineteenth century, the Interparliamentary Union, 
the peace movement in different countries and in the 
parliaments. The work, though somewhat defective in 
its treatment of the American section of the peace move- 
ment, ought to prove a very useful instrument of propa- 
ganda among German-speaking people. Its value is 
increased by the Chronological Table of important events 
in the history of the movement from the end of the 
eleventh century to the present time, which makes up 
the last chapter. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 

An important factor in peace negotiations 

Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan's 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clipping furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 

What Interests You 

Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 

Terms : $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 

ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 

OTTO SPENOLER, Director 

352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 



Pamphlets Received. 



Peace by Arbitration. A discussion between Andrew Carnegie 
and the editor of the New York Tribune. 27 pages. New York : Robert 
Grier Cooke. 

Krieo Oder Friei>en? Deutsches Volk-Entscheide ! A popular 
lecture by Robert I.. Berendsohn. Hamburg: Conrad H. H. Kloss. Price, 
25 pfg. 

Le Develoitement des Conventions dk la Have nu29 Juillet, 
1899. A (Nobel Prize) lecture given at Christiania at the Nobel Institute 
July 18, 1906. By Dr. Albert (Sobat, Secretary of the Interparliamentary 
Bureau at Berne. 

Les Prix Nobel in 1904. Containing portraits and biographical 
notices of the laureates, an account of the ceremony of distribution of 
the prizes, the lectures given by Lord Rayleigh, Sir William Ramsay, 
von Pawlow, and other information. Published at Stockholm by the 
Nobel Committees. 



International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Paonia, Col. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Carolina Huidobro, 1108 Boylston St., Boston. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, The Evans, Newton, Mass. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 



Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 

The Chicaoo Peace Society, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111. 

H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 

Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, 

Hartford, Conn. 

Arthur Deerin Call, President, 

Mrs. Charles H. Adler, Secretary. 
424 Washington St. 
The Minnesota Peace Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. James Wallace, President. 

Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
The Kansas State Peace Society, Wichita, Kansas. 

Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 

Orman Emery, Secretary. 
New York German-American Peace Society. 

New York, N. Y. 

Dr Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 

Theodor Meyer, Secretary, 444 Broome St. 

Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 
The Arbitration and Peace Society op Cincinnati. 

First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William Christie Herron, President, 

Lindall R. Meyers, Secretary. 



